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tions under the Chinese Government, he frequently
displayed petty suspicions and jealousy of an actively
aggressive kind.   In the case of Gordon, his uncon-
cealed desire to minimise the achievements of that
gallant officer was natural  enough,   since  his own
advancement,  as  well as the amour propre of  the
Chinese Government, was involved.   Also his unfor-
tunate  experiences  with  Burgevine  had  naturally
made him fearful of placing any foreigner in a position
to exercise independent authority.   But in the case
of Sir Robert Hart, there was no excuse for Li's atti-
tude of distrust, and occasionally of hostility? towards
one who had rendered so many and great services
to China.   A weak point in the armour of his sturdy
common sense was this refusal to give full confidence
and support to any European, even after a quarter
of a century's experience of his trustworthiness.   It
was partly due, no doubt, to his persistent dislike
and distrust of the privileged position conferred on
foreigners by virtue of their extra-territorial rights;
because behind the individual and his possible griev-
ances lay the shadow of the Legation.    But it was
also due to amour propre ; he resented the idea that
any foreigner should be entrusted by the Government
with independent authority and duties, such an idea
striking at the very foundations of the mandarin's
pride of place.   Thus, although he was well aware
of Hart's perfect fitness to extend the efficient organi-
sation of the Customs to other branches of the public
service, with great benefit and no danger to China,
Li always opposed such expansion of the Inspector-
General's spheres of action.    In time of trouble it
had often suited him to put Hart in the forefront of
the diplomatic battle (as in the matter of the Chef oo